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VOCATIONAI^ rnUCATION' 

, Many educators aro fTmuiliin^ witli the attacks that arc currently 

wa>H\l af^ain'sf tlic educational s>'stcn for beiii)', too abstract, not ap]ilicabU\ 

to a <».tudent'*s future careei', totally divorced from the needs of Ar^.erican 

society, or too costly in the context of incrc^asinv^ inflation and prac^'^.atic 

needf^ of stiulents. The concejit of career education is currently bcii^j: hotly 

debated bv r.anv educators today and is widely believed to be a ]>anacea 

to cure laany of the in'oblens tliat currently exist in Aincrican society, 

part icul ar 1>' thcv ailinf, educational systen, ' 

For exan]ile, Or. Sidney P. Marland, Corjriissionei: of I-ducation in 

the early 1970s, c;ave career education first ]^riority for the United States 

Office of Education, ^!arland fiml)' l^eld the conviction that career edu- 

catioi\ possessed the innate capacitN' to stirailate vast changes in the /Vir.crican 

educational sy^ten. Dr. Mar land stated; * ^ 

. Al 1 cducat ion is career education, or should be . And all , 
lour efforts as educators are bent on prej^arin^r students 
either to bec<*>rr.e proper ly, usefully employed iirjTicdiately 
upon 5;raduation fron hii;h school, or to go on to further 
formal'^educat ion . Anything else is nonsense.^ 



Sidney P, Marl and, Jr., ft arland on Career Tducation , reprinted from 
Ar.erican Hducation (Novenber 197T} , Washington, D.C: United States 
Office of Lducation. 



In ;uKlition. iii 1M71 Kol>i^rt TaNlor o( \hr CcnXcv for Wkm t i onj 1 aiur 
Tooluiioal lAhuMti(>n Jt Ohio State Uni\'rr!.ity coininf^ntcil that career ciluca- 
tion is iKv;ij:iu\l Tor all stiulon^;, to prcju'ire them for any or all of their 
roles in life. "... (''areer education shouhl be viewed as lifeh^nr and 
pervasive, perment in the entire '\chool y^ror.ran and extending; beytnul it." 
To ciMitinue, Keith fioldhar-.ner' has co:nnented that career educaticni is a 
useful nechar.isn whereby tJie individual, throuj^h the school, is j'.iven the 
oj^portnnity to deveU^p to this fullest ca]\'ibility and ]x}tential for , 
individual sel f -ful f i 1 linent , thus havTnr. positive effect on .himself as 
Kcl 1 as soc i 0 1 y . 

To those faniliar with the educational history of the United States, 
tJiese coinnents, thouj:h just a sr.all sample, nay rinp, 1 oiTdly an echo of tlie 
invlustrial cd.ucation debate tliat swept aci^Vss this cbuntyy iVi the nineteenth 
and e:i.rly twentieth century. Since this -^l^ver.cnt had an effect upon 

virtually thousands, we shall travel back iwto American educational history 

\ ' 

and anAlyze sor.o of the sir;nificant developnient?^ of this novement , kecinnf/ 

[ \ 

in mind that, like career education, irnlustriaa bducation was conmojily 
belie\-'ed to be the cure for an-ailinp educational 

Industrial education is an extrencly. ConlpleljBp* -encoripass;inc[ 
term. It i^ a term that; can be used tp apply to the • education of people 



7 ■ -. ' - 

"Robert E. Tavlor, 'Tersnectives on Career Hducation," speech 
presented to the Career .Hducation and Manpower Devielopr.ent Seminar, National 
^ Academy for School hxecutives, Atlanta, Georgia, S'ovember IS', 1971. ^ 

) ■ \ ' " ' ■ . , 

^ Keith Goldhammer, "Notes on a Carters Curriculum" (Columbus: The 
Center* for Vocational and Technical Hducation, the Ohio State Ujiiv-ersity) 
'^as cited by Robert H. ?A\:r. , •'CX'crview of Career rducatinn," ERIC 0000:733, 
April 8,''l974, p, 2. ^ 



for cmphn'ruMit as sHllnl, soini 1 h\! , tc'chaic.il. scmitrchnical or 
jin^foss i iMKi 1 riul(MVor?. . 

'Vhc torn, has also oov/r to iiioliulo odiioation ilcvivrd {vo\]\ 
indur.t rj al ]m'ih*l-;:-.cs , but iiiclnJiH! in school ]^ro)'.rans as a 
]^art (^f Xhv juMirral i\hu-at ioi^al iM'0):rai:i. thou^.h wirluMit spvcific 
Vocal i onal cent rnt . bulusl rial oducat i on . in it s brc^ados^ 
scn?.c , i nc 1 lulcs t rado and t cchn i ca 1 oduca t i on a t all 1 cvcl as 
off 0 rod in o 1 ci Jont a rv court.os . t rado school s , tochni ^a 1 ^ 
i nst i t nt o:; , hi j:h sclioo 1 , cull oih*-"/, , anvl u;^ i vers it i c s ^ 

('harh's A. l-'Cnnot t In two worl.s, llistorv of Manual aiul IndiistrKil ^j^liu^i - 

tion up to 1S"0 (19:^0) and Ilistcn-v of Manual and Industrial ^-^^^'^^'-t i oj^^S^70_- 

1917 (19371 notes that even prior to the Ivanaissanco the idea of aiidustrial 

and nanual arts was the concern of ]ilu lo''.o]-.hcrs and theolor;! ans^. However, 

our analysis will be concentrated on nuc!; inore recent history, • 

'llic r.rowth ar*d develo]-nent of in.dustriai education in America was 
definitely influenced by the develoiirients in liurope . The principal of 
free education at ]ni]>lic exiiense tliat existed in America was an extrenely 
fertile field to so\» the seeds of new idea^^,. 

Berenice M. Fisher in Industrial L'ducaXion: .•\nerican Ideals and 
Institutions "ClPfC) points out that the dt?bate about industrial, education 

— a. ■■ ■ ^ , 

has been, and continues to be, an ar^ur.ent that concerns itself prinarily 
with the role that industry should play in /\Kiarican life. She further 
contends th.tt the chief arcyirnent that lends a supportive role to the 

V 

Meveloprr.ent of industrv bar; been clustered around the desd-^e to fulfill 
Anerica/s economic destiny and to utilize her natural resources to tiie 
'fullest extent, 

'^ Colliers r.ncycl opcdia , 196S cH . , s v . "Industrial nducation," 
by J. .1. Ray. 7~. . - 
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Althou}',h this arjuimriit har> rivits \;hich oxtoiul as far back 
as -colon i a 1 davii, its force t'irr.t bocai;u^ ovidfMU towa!\l 
tho oiul of tho cir.htoonth And in the early years of the nine- 
teenth centiir i es , wh(>n nat i on a 1 leaders hep,an to debate th^j . 
advisain 1 ity of imj^osini'. tariffs on mamifactnred products . 

It seems that nt) matter how far we venture back, into educational • 

history and literature, "it is imimssible to fiiul a period when the jn'ob- 

lems of industrial education were not with us , o1' at least J^o believed 



Albert !l. Leake, The advent of industry frc^m its very rudimentary foiTis 
perhaj^s even to the ]n'esent is the tale of nan's power to direct and . 
exert an extensive dej:rec of ^influenco over ^tature rvrid thus his environ- 
ment for his own use and .benefit . Die effects of the Industrial Revolution 
here in /Vncrica manifest thensclvc*s in the very fvabric of American life 
in terms of economic, social and even moral life. 

Tlie /\jiicrican Civil War in many ways marked the end of a system o,f 
apprcnt iceslup that caused the development of a new and different system 
to take the place in some ways of the apprenticeship system. Machines 
began to replace the men who had formerly done work by hand. Snail shops 
gave way to large factories. The apprentice no longer learned skills and 
values from a master craftsman. And even the idea of a master craftsman 
lost its significance. Workers were being put into lar'ge factories and 
only worked on small parts of the total output; they.no longer were able 
to comprehend the relationship between their job and the finished product. 



5 ' * . 

Berenice Pisher, Industrial I:ducaty>n : Amer ican IJeals and Insti- 
tutions (Madison, Wisconsin: University ot Wisconsin Press, 19o7) , pp . 5-4 
See also Pisher, Chapter 1. 

^Albert H. Leake, Industrial Hducation: Its Problems, Methods and 
Dangers (New Yorki . ilo ugh t4>n -Mifflin Co . , li)13), p. 3. 



The complexity c^f r.ystems of industrial training, combiiu-d Uith 

tl^c types of imiustrial schools, tended to support the iiiea that !u)t one 

■single variety of training was totally adequate for the industrial training 

of the worker. Soars is of the opinion that since 1870, ^"industrial history 
* ' i 

has showTi greater anil greater efficiency in the development of manufacturing 

. ' 7 

Processes, methods , machines have been steadily perfected," 

Leistirely craftsmanship disappeared aftt^r the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution bcc^une manifest. Local industries gave 
way to national industries competing for world market s^ . Quanti ty 
prod\iction supplanted small production. The artisan gave way \ 
to the machine. The iourne\nnan no longer owne^ his tooAs, ^and • 
his dependence upon a capitalist became fixed. 

In 1906 the National Societv for the Promotion of Indu'strial 



Education was founded. This organi i^ation was coi^posed^^of -^many outstanding 
persons from education, ;industr>'' and politics.. In its constituency this 
organization represented the entire gamut of th(J industrial education 
debate, and by 1917 it helped win one of the greatest victories for vo- 
cational education proponents--the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

\Vhen we analyze the entire' spectrum of industrial education during 
this'' time, it can be divided into several divisions. These separations 
-are based upon t>T)ologies of institutions. To illustrate, Bulletin 17 
of the FederdK Board for Vocational Education lists six types of trade* 6r 
indi^strial 's'chools or classes which may be organized under the provisions 
,of the Smith-Hughes Act. They are: 



7 ^ 

William P. Sears, Jr., T]\o Roots of Vocational Education (New 

York: John Wiley 5 Sons, 1931), p. 107., 

• ^Ibid. ^ ' . 



1 , Unit trade school s , 

" 2» OcM^eral industrial schools in cities under 2r),0t)0^];n ])0]nilation 

3. Tart-timc trade extension schools , 

4. Part-time trade j^rej^aratory schools ■ . ' 

5. Part -time continuation schools. ' 

9 

6. livening schools ' . * ^ 

For the iiionent , we shall turn - r nttention to describing, the t>^es 
of industrial schools as outlined in ai] efCort to broaden our understanding 
of the entire industrial education movement. 

During the mid-lSOOs, private trade schools were established for 
the prime purpjose of elevating the lot, if you will, of members of the 
working classes. Generally the private schools were organized around a 
single trade. /\inong some of the more noteworthy trade schools were: the . 
New York Trade vSchool (ISSl) , th*e Philadelphia Builders Exchange (1890),, 

10 

Drexel Institute (1892), and the Manhattan Trade School for Girls (1901). 
Sears also points out that since 1907 many city systems of education had 
taken over the administration of some of tht private schaofs , He further 
notes that New York City had founded the Vocational School for Boys (1909), 
the Murray Hill Vocational School (1914) , and the Brooklyji Vocational School 
for Boys (1915) .^^ 



Tbid., p. 105. I indicated the typology of institutions as de- 
veloped by the Federal Board of Vocational Education only to illustrate 
a codified division . . , . ' 'j 

10 ' , ' - * 

Ibid., p.. 109. See also Thomas Woody, A' History of Komen^s Educa- 
tion in the United States , Vol. II (New York: Science Press, 1929) , Chapter 

^^Sears, Roots of Vocational Education, p. 109, 



As a lop.ical outj^rowth of the Industrial Revolution and the sub- 
sequent specialized worker, mai^y industries attemj^^ted to f.ive their workers 
training, in order to increase efficiency and thus increase their productivity, 
Tliercfore, many industries set up factory schools and one of the' first was 
that of Hoe nnd Company of New York City which, in 1872,, set up n plant 
school for the pur]^oso of training apprentices in the skilled trades and in 
particular the machinist tfadc. Several other plant schools were established; 
. amon^^ whicli. were the Wci^t inp.house Electric Ci6inpa^^ 1888, the general 

Electric and Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1901, and the International 

12 

'Harvester Company: in 1907, nmonj otlicrs , 

The general inportancc of education held by many and the need for 
soTiie' type of. industrial education, combined witK the failing of many of 

^thcr existing educational institutions caused the creation of correspondence 
schools.,, Two basic tyyes of correspondence schools existed. One was the 
proprietary school whose- prime reason for existance. was the profit motive, 

-and the. second was the- non-prof it tax supported,institution frequently 
affiliated with a college or technical school. . . 

Basically, the concept of the evening school had its roots deeply 
planted in the idea of studying in one's spare time. Sears points out the 
fact that during the Colonial period, evening schools were quite common. 
The purpose of these evening schools^ was chiefly vocational, adding to the 
work .of the apprentice and others who were involved in the ^ contemporary 



^^Ibid.f, p. 111, 
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13 

occupations of tl^c time, The idea of an evening', school seems to have 
been well accepted and it currently enjoys a prominent place in the total 
scheme of An^erican education. 

The p.irt--time institution was a concerted effort to try to fit 
education into the **modern" industrial world, 

These schools were obviously very successful in their purpose and 
many still exist today. Recently, the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education released a report entitled Toward a Learning Society i.n which it 
pointed out that the range of post-secondary educational opportunities is 
vast and includes not only colleges and universities which are not the 

largest segment of it but private. trade, technical, and business schools, 

. . 14 

correspondence schools, educational programs in business and industry, etc. 

The industrial education movement in the United States grew rapidly. 
By the year 1870 the Mechanic Institute Movement which had begun in 1 
had done a considerable amount of important work providing instruction in 
secondary education as well as in technical subjects. Some of the most 
famous of these institutes were the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of. New York, 
and the o'.io 'echanics Institute located in Cincinnati, By 1827, the 
Card , ler Lyce Jii located in Gardiner, Maine had become one of the primary 
i-stitution5 in leading the movement toward higher education in the applied 



13 ■ ' 
Ibid., p, 113, 

14 - • 

_ . Camegie Commission on Higher Education, Toward a Learning Society 

(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973). ' ' . • 
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sciences. It had done this by orforinr. a throe- ycav science curricuhmi 
which included civil enginceri nj\ , snrvcyinji, navipation, mechanics, and 
agricultural chemistry. T]\c Rensselaer School which ha^f been founded in 
1824 ami which had become the Rensselaer Tolytechnic Iij/stitute had become ^ 
Americans most fajnous school of eni;i neerinr. ."^^ Tlie Sh^fcf field Scientific 
School was estabUshed at Yale College in 1S47, the Lawrence Scientific 
School at Harvard Col lege, in. 1847 , and the Chandler Spentific School at 
Dartmouth College in 1852."^^^ - :| 

In 1862 the Morrill Land Grant Act had been |fassed which provided, 
for the endoument of higher educational institutions in agriculture and 
mechanical arts. This development in the applied sciences was causing 
the industries of the nation to benefit, but simultaneously there remained 
an increasing importance of work for the purpose of training more engineers, 
persons to design machinery, factory managers, and other persons for both 
scientific principles and pragmatic details. This type of training was 
to incorporate instruction in both the mechanical arts and the processes 
of manufacturing as well as in tcv^s of 'mathematics and science. 

One of the first educational ijnstitutions that made adequate 
provision for this type of education was the Worcester County Free Ilistitute 



ERIC 



For a description of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, see John 
S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher Education in Transition: A History 
of American Colleges and Universities , 1656-1968 (.New York: Harper 5 Row, 
1968), pp. 50, 63, 89, 90, 102, 210, 212, 228. 

^^Charles A. Bennett, History of Manual and Industrial Education 
up to 1870 (Peoria, 111.: Manual Arts Press, 1926) , pp. 348-353. . 

■ ^''ibid., pp. 353-358. 
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of Industrial Sciences opcnc^ in l'^.68'^whicK •'] atcr, becainc known as the 

* ^ ■ , ' * ' ' ^ ■/ . . ' ^ * ^ 
Worcester Volytcchni'c ■Institute at^^^r^vce^tQV', Massachusetts. This new 

shop \Ann encomj^assed .^v<^ iiiitpof tant featiires . They were; (1] the shop 

Vas to bo run-on a cornnercial basd-s ^-i^^td it was to produce articles for 

the purpQ5;e of sale, . _ iuid _ _C2) .Ihc, • entire o perntion of the shQp__w as to be 



done by the' students for* the purpose of teachihg them how to operate it; 

' 18 
and no |):fy,.,w?i;i to be received by them, for their work, - Tlie purpose of 

the* shop vyork cap be equated to work done in a scienti fic laboratory , 

Instruction included pattern inakinj',, elements of cabinet rpakinp,, ajid various 

"foms. of rn.:i(rh;itu st'v^S /Work . ' It v/as,fe]t that combining! T'bop work and other 

tyj)es of studies '.'into one course would bo advantaf,oous to both. Shortly 
. - ' 

after* th(?- .cst-ahl i slmicnt of the shop work typo of teaching method at the 

■ * . .10 ' 

Worcester ,oClK)pl ,/sovera') othr-r en^Mneerinj; institutions started to in- 
cori)or«ite thiv. Tjiothod into their curriculiims . 
' ;■■ result of the I^iSsian iTifluencc in ]H7(, , teaching, of various 

. tyj)ev of iinlustrial training ^\rvM vf»ry rapidly htV'^* In America. Fn many 
way.s the movenient toward niaTiun 1 e/hica t i on, f i rs t ^n'^i ikvI national notoriety 
nfter.*tjie f:entrnial i;y pt'is 1 1 ion in Ph i 1 adf" ] ph 1 a , Pennsylvania of 1H76. As 
n re?.h]t c>f a display of workslioj) i n'-t rurt i on that had Ijeen developed by 
*tK<5 MoS(()W Iniperiwl Technic al Sch( 1 . the Idea' was bf'miKht forth that manual 
trainiiij.:/ If proporj^y dos i f'.iud , could fit into all levels of schooling:. 



^^^:^l^rJe^, A. Iw-iinett , IIi-:tory of Maniial and Fi»(h^Hl ria l P.d 
i^Di;' (Proria: Mi^muiVl Art % Press/ 10!',7j / ppf .'OO-.'^l 2 / ' 



^.^ , ducnt Ion *^ 

i»yo; ' " * ' " ' * 

^'^Jrruu/tt , Hi stor/ ()f MainiaV /md In<lijst rial J'diJcatJon Uj) to 1^70, 
pp. Ml. • " ' ^' 

y ■ , ■ ' 13 . • 
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Tl^e Paissian system tended to stress a se])aration of the technical instruc- ^ 
tion from production. This type of instruction wjis aimed at teaching, the 
future cnrJneer, draftsman, foreman, the ba'sic principles of industrial 

])roductivity throuj^h a cnrefully desi^^ned series of pjaded manual excr- 
ciscs . Hie Russia n exhibit at the exposi t ion stronp,ly inf licenc ed John D. 



Runkle who was president of the Ma^i^achunctts Institute of Tcchnolo^jy and 
Calvin M. Woodward, professor of Mathematics and applied mechanics at 
Washinjjton IJu ity and later hrad of 'Manual Training Scliool at the 

University. 

Calvin M, Woodward (18.'^7-1914) was one of the major proponents in 
promoting: the development of manual traininp, into the school program with 
Ihc same si ;;ni f i cance as any other course of study. Basically, Woodward 
felt that shopwork, and thus the mechanic arts, were to be tauj'ht like 
any other academic tyi)e of subject, Thus if the mechanic arts were so 
tauj;ht, they would not be u'^^ed exclusively for the'purpb^Je of teaching 
trades,' but thl*. method Would be beneficial because manual training was 
capable of educiting the mind through the hand. Tberefore, Woodward was 
ba.slcally str(iS'>ing that maiiti;i] trai^ning tended to l)o as broad and liberal 
n'l Intellectua) traiuinj:. Woodward^ was urg,\jing that everyone trended to ^ 
go In from this proce';s since it stre.ssed the moral values of precision, 
logic, (lilig.ence, and economy ,v Lazt^rson and r;rul)b note that the manual 
oduc.-itioii movrjinent here in this country tenO^-d to have « multiplicity of 
theme:;. I::, sent inl ly, those them(;s W(^rf.3: 
1 . lndu-;t rial f^rflciency 



ERIC 
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2. pcdagop,ical refom 

' , 20 

3. the preparation of skilled, workers 

The pronporients of manual training like many other Americans of the 
last half of the nineteenth century tended to idealize and to look back to 
pre-antebellum America with^ certai'n degree o f r omantici sm . Ho wever, . 



this romanticism may have been a nostalgic . oversimplicat ion of the era. 
They tended to view America in its pre-arftebel lum days as a societal net- 
work composed of a homogeneous structure of institutions.' The homo tended 
to teach children moral values! The workshops tended to be extensions of 
the home, instillod with the valye of work, and passed on to youth tra- . 
ditional skills as well as .Ittitudes . For girls in particular, the home 
wa§ a unit that not only passed on moral values btt/also taught domestic 
practices and stressed the stability and strength of the family. Religious 
institutions concerned themselves with morality. The school was able to 

build on the vjilues and morality tliat had been taught and added literacy 
1 

to the training of youth. In the last analysis, pre-Civil War society was 
perceived as a scries of institutions—the home, workshop, religious 
organization, and scIioo]--all working in hannony with one anotlicr in the 
process of educating youtli.^' Frequently' when looking back at the. past 



"^^Marvjn I.azerson rind W. Norton Crubb, cds.. Amor i^in jMu cat h)n ,_and_ 
Vocjitj.oiuillr.ni:_ A rx^unuMJt " ry lllr.tory. 1 870_-1.970 (New'l'orV.: "'icacTicrsTrollcgc 

"^^•niis po^nt was brouglit out In a report by John I). Kunklc, I'rcsldcnt 
of tht5 Massachu-.otts Institute of^Toclmology, wlio noted in 187B tluit the 
chanros in society causr-' by industrialization fostered a need for Ameri ca '.-i 
.;clU)(ils to modify their position and to teach more pragmatic subjects than 
had i)cen taught previously. See John !). lUmkle, '"nio Manual incmcnt in 
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\ ' 

t 

there is a danger of being over-romahtic, of slighting injusti^ces and a 
difficulties that existed. Society may never have been-, or for that matter 
may never be, quite as simplistic 'as this description supposes, but it , 
should be remembered that this is the Way many late nineteenth century 

—Americans— tended-t-o^-view-the--pa54:-^— — — — ______ 

The first high school in America dedicated to manual training was 
the Manual Training School of Washington University located in St. Louis, 
Missouri. It bqgan operation in 1880, designed as three-year secondary 
school', and included courses in its curriculum in shopwork, drawing, as 
well as courses in mathematics, science and language. Each of the potential 
students seeking admission to the Manual Training School was given an 
examination in spelling, arithmetic, geograpliy and penmanship. Basically, 
it should be observed that tlie schooPs primary objective was n'?)t 'preparing 
its students for college; however, college preparation was possible witl)in , 
tlie structure of the curriculum. 

With tlie Manual Training School successfully under way. Woodward, 
like Jolm I). Runkle, was able to give his full attention to campaigning 
for manual training as an essential sej^ent to general education. In 
'addition, Wpodward became one of the major proponents of manual training, 
and It can be argued that he In fact became the leader of this educational . * 
movement . 

Education," in Massachusetts State Hoard of Iklucation,' .Forty --Fjlr St Annual 
Report of the Hoard Together witili the Annual Report of the Secretar y of 
tho"1Jo7rf(PCirf)7t()^^^ cFtccTLy 7>az(5rson andTTIruljir, 

/yn(!igu and Vocat J_c)nnl hwn^, pp. 57-60. . . 
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'However, although Wood\fard and Runkle seemed to agree on the methods 
and purposes of manual training; their arguments tended to incorporate a 
degree of uncertainty which had 'a tendency to un(^rniine the expansion of 
the manual training movement. Originally Runkle and Woodward has asserted 

^ . 

-that manual^-rairving should be aimed at educating Americf.'s indu^strial 
leaders and her^ professional engineers. On the next level, Runkle, as 
well as Woodward, e|nphas,r^ed that their syste^n of manual training would 
firmly establish ^a corps of skilled technicians who would be capable of 
supervising th^ output .of American industry, ,^thQreby increasing productivity 
and contributing ^toward greater efficiency because they would have a 
workable insight; int6 the complexities' of industrialization . Manual 
training, they believed, would meet the country's need for skilled labor. 
The worker's child would have tho possibility of upward social mobility 
as a result of education. Thus, manual Training was geared towartj future 
vocations. As previously noted, Runkle' and Woodward stressed that manual 

training was as broad and liberaj^ as intel lectual .»training . -And Woodward 

) ' ■ 

, firmly believed that all would gain from manual training because, as 
mentioned, it taught moral valuer; of precision, logic, economy, and dili- 
gence. Incidentally, Woodward and Runklo firmly believed that through 
tho impl oincntati on of their systems of education, n democratic system 
with groat appeal to students would thif:; emerge. Many of tho m«ij,or SMp- 
portorf; of manual training were the leaders of America's Industrie;; who 
thought that tha nchoojs codld be used as source to supply the needs of 
industry. 
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Hus arpiimcnt in many ways reminds ur> of the principles vith which 
Sidney- f^: War land has asserted for career education. Perhaps it can be 
argued that Marland, li*ke John Runkle and Calvin Woodward, believed that 

his plan of educa^icm tended to balance the abstract intellectual training 

, ^ ... 

.. ' K 

of the conteimorary school with more practical and relevant learning 
experiences , • 

Before turning our analysis to specific examples of industrial or' 
manual training, certain other factors should be brought to light. By 
the dawn of the twenjLj^icth century, the conditions which had fostered the 
development of m;muali, training seemed' to grow stronger , The growth of 
this country's industrial ization steamed further ahead and the skilled 
laborers of the past were reploced by the unskilled who were required to 
tend the machines of liuliistriali^zati on . As a corolJary to industrial! za- 



tion was the immij'^ration 'iilto America's cities from overseas as well as 
rural arefis. With' this immigration, the troubles and traumas of the 
cities were accentuated^ Previously the city had been primarily local in 
nature. Its markets were geared to the needs of the immediate surroundings. 
But 'by the early 1000s New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia had nW passed 
the million mark in terjjjir of their population. 'Hils tremendously raj)id, 
unplanned and uiiprecidcntcd growth had dcv<5loped hand In hand with a 

r 

multiplicity of problejiis. Some of these problems were disease, povnrty, 
hOur.i'Hg, crime, child welfare?, «tc.* Tliere was also a lack of adequate 
provisions for fire prevention, crime pr<rvention, tran-iportatlon, an well 
as couryfJcss other iVervices, 
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^ By the turn of the ccr.tury bir. business had become one Of the most 

powerful forces in y\;nerica, if not the nost powerful. By 1900 Aineri ca had 
sli'phtly lefis than 200,000 miles of Vailroad tracks. Tliat was more than 
all of hurope had -'coiMbined . It was an "^era of such |)eople as John D . 
F^ockcfcllcr, X^\c oil ^{iant, Andrew Carne^nc, J. V. Mor^,an, etc. By 1900 
labor unions were firmly cstabliiihed after having: assertetl their rij'.hts 
for existence with much violence and hatred already taking* place between 
or^Nanized labor and capital. As time pro^^,ressed , the firequency of violent 
disputes betweerT*thc forcf^fi was dccreas i n^^ . ' llowcVer, for the purposes of 
this analysis, it is not essential to describe in exact detail any of these 
events, but merely to instruct the reader to keep these factors in mind. 

Durin;'. the firs.t f|uart(^'r of thi!: century, there tended to be a 
^^radual clarification in tlic mean in;: of the tenn '^nanual training.." 'I'hern 
was. a shift in;', away from its cnij^ha'. is. on the manual asp(?ct tt:i the tenn 
^^industrial arts.'* "Industrial art/;** emphasized industrial tcchni<|ues and 
thi*. new tenn c.-ime to be ai)|)lied to all instruet.ion that was involved iii 

elementary .scho<>l%.^^ Industrial art j',erierally was in the form of ^ov^it.^^ 

; ■ V 

type of mechanical draw in;: and/or de'". ij»,n. ' 

In New York City a*: wrr 1 1 as in ot.lH.'r urban area't, the bcfMnninj'/; 
of industrial 1 or manual ty[M» tra i n i nj; into |)ublic elrjii^ntary school', can 
be linkfd to thf» (efforts f)f church mi sr; ions or of |)rivate i 1 ant hropy . , 
Becaus(r f.ewinj^, eooHn;j anfl woodworking In'.triH'tion w(n*e (lef^me<l to b(» of 
si ;'.ni f i cant valiu* to tlu^ small jx^rcent a|'.e of boy?; and j'.lrls who attended. 



^'^'VA)]\ \( \ ''\ !:neye.lo|,(.(lla , j). TVJ . 
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privately supported institutions, it bcc;!rne a widely held belief that this 

type of instruction would benefit all if mfide part of tho public school 

. , 23 
,curr] culuin . 

Pcrhrips if wc briefly analyze one exajnple of an experinicnt in this 
typg. of education, it will help ur, to better understand thre industrial 
cc(ucation mJvement . Tlie Kitchen Harden Association was established under 
the "direction of liinily Iluntinj^ton . Tins orp,rini zation later b^-came tho 
Industrial Hducation Association and ultimately throup.h the efforts of 
Grade Dodj^e developed into the New York Colle{^e for the Training, Teachers 
an^d then Teachers Collef^^e, Colurnl)ia University, briefly, in 1874 Rmily 
Hunt in;!t()n came to New York' City to become the liead mistress of the Wilson 
Industrial School for Girls which at that time v/as located at Saint Mark's 
riace. Charlev A. Bennett describes that institution ar> *'aii institution 
founded in lHr>4 and sni)))(>rted hy charitrjble Cfiristian women," 

Albert beake note*; that the term "kitchen j^nrdeninj'/' was widely 

used* (le-x:r jb(r that tc^pe ..(>f ^^'tra 1 n i nj; for chi Idren. whicli was devoted 

primarily to domot i c w(nk . - Tbi'; ty))c of trainiii); was f^enorally taujdit 

in the form of play. "T^y utensils were used, and 'tlio operation was 

cou(hjcted ou a "scale proport i oiied to the r.i'/.e of the utensil, 'ilw; m(;tliod 

wa'i u'xtd with children five years old and upward';, ..." 

f- r^' 

'^'\iennotl. History of Manual, and Jn(hr;trial lichJcatlon 1870-11)17, 
p, 4J 1 , ■ ' 

Il)id., p. 41?. ' 

'^''Albert b<?akf^ The V<yrati.onaJ I:riM(\-i t^on of Girl-; and_ Women (New 
Y(jrk: Macm I 1 1 an Go . , lOlif^ V I>V 2() 7 
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Basically, the kitchen ^j\r(\QX\ method, introduced by F.inily 

Huntington in 1877, can be referred to as the^ kindergarten of household 

instruction. Through the words of Ms, Huntington, perhaps, we can gain an 

insight into the method she devised. Writing in 1901, she described it 

ds f ol lows : * ' , ' ' 

Kitchen garden is a system by which children are taught the 
many little duties, which, when properly performed, go to make 
a home comfortable , except the cooking of food , The system is 
a combination of songs, exercises, and plqys, designed in a 
thoroughly practical way to train a child in simple household 
work. It is^divided into six distinct parts or occupations, 
• each taking a month to master. They comprehend the following 
details: kindling fires, waiting on the door, bed making, 
sweeping and dusting , .completely arranging a room, with the 
manipulations of a broom, whisk broom, etc.; also all laundry 
processes from, the preparation of the tuBs to the polishing 
and folding; scrubb,ing ; and laying a dinner table in the due 
order of courses. In connection with this a pricking lesson 
teacl^es in kindergarten style the parts of beef and mutton nnd 
how to cook and cut each. Last of all comes the pie play. 
Molding clay as a substitute for pastry and dough, the children 
knead bread, turn tiny rolls, cut out bi,scuits, and make pies, 
All the le:;sons are enlivened and emphasized with appropriate 
songs, 'lluir^ wj^ thc^.TlTnple device of toy appliances for ^'caJ r 
doniestic apparatus, the children acquire the order, precision," 
and neatnef'.s esf.ent i al to household service^ Tl)o age of the ' 
clnldren taught varies' from six to sixteen, 

Grade I)odg,o hocame interested in this cxperimoht and througji her 
efforts she enlisted the help of many other persc^ns , In 1880,. the Kitchen 
Garden Afjsoci ati on w.'Ls organized and sought to promote i,ts type of instruc- 
tion which hecamc very popular. 

By approximately 188^, the member:; of the nssociatlbn saw that a 
^mTcd existed and felt a desire to broaden the work of the association and 



26 ^ 

limlly Huntington, How *Io T(»a(:h the Kitchen Garden or Object - hessons 
;ehold Wf)rk, cited by Tr<'iik(r,~V()7:7rt loFfal niliicatT on^ oT (TfrT s anil ^)"><'n 
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include soir.c type of industrial training for older children. Therefore it 
was decided to al^andon the work of the Kitchen Garden Association on March 
21, 1884 and ffsimultaneously the Industrial Education Association was foiled. 
The Constitution of the now organization outlined its purpose as: 

Fir4t--To obtain and' disseminate information upon Industrial 

. . ] ■ • ■ 

Education, and to stiimilate public opinitJn in its favor. 

5econd--To invite cooperation between existing organizations 
engaged in any form of Industrial Training.. 

Third--To/ train women and girls in Domestic Economy and to promote * 
the training of botli sexes in such industries as shall enable those trained 
to become self-supporting, ( 

Fourth --To study and devise methods and system.s of industrial 

•training and secure their introduction into schools; also, When expedient, 

to form special c?Uisses and schools for such instruction. 

Fil^th--To prG{/idc Instructors for schools and .classes and, If 

28 

neccsr.ary to train teachers for this work. . 



The new organization brought many prominent people together. For 
example, Alexander Webb, tljcn president of New York City College, was 
elected president. Frederick Barnard, Scth Low, and others were members 
of thi.5 organization as well. Very rapidly the association acquired an 
international reputatiqn and begah to function as a cleai^inghouse On 
industrial edupation. t • 



27 

See Abble (Iraliam, Grnco II. Oodgo; Mcr cliant of Dr eam;; (New York*^: 
Woman's Press, 1926), p, 12r. T 

' ^^As cllofl in hcnnott, lll?itor y of Manual and Industrial Edu cation 

f 22 ' • / , 
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'ihe second annual report of the Industrial Education Association > 
sought to explain the use of the word "indystriaP' in its name. ' Generally i--- 
it is widely believed that the purpose of this organization was primarily 
for the teaching of trades and to implement tTcade training as. a feature 

- - . - . . . . : ^! : 

of public educational systems. In an effort to change this view, the report 

quoted from an article by W, Gladden in 'The Century": 

There is an industrial training which is neither technical , 
nor professional, which is calculated to make better men and 
better citizens of the pupils, no matter v;hat 'calling they 
may afterward follow; which";af f ects directly, and which will 
be of constant service to him through all his life, whether „ s 
he be wage worker- or trader, teacher or clergymah. The training 
of 'the eye and of the hand are important and essentifil elements 
In all gQgd education. These elem,ents' tlie State is bound to . 
furnish . * . V 

Gladden' 5 article exemplifies the types of training that was to be the 

foundation fo;r the curriculum of the^Industrial t:ducation Association. It 

was to be a type of instruction that was to transcend mere techn-ical ^trainm 

It was to combine a system of education that students would be able to use 

throu^^hout thoir entire lives, regardless . of whatever else they were to do. 

In a sense, it stressed a type of moral or intellectual trairiing which no 

••A y 

doubt bppame an extremely crucial ph^Jise of the Industrial Education Movement 
llic reader is reminded to refer back to the statements made by 'Sidney P. 
Marland and Robert Taylor In dofensp of career education . 

As alrojidy noted, when the Industrial Ilducation' Association was 
foniied, one of its stated purposes was to train and provide teachers that 



Ibid,., pp. 413-414. TJie reader in cniitioncd to )cocp in mind 
the argiuncnts proviour»ly (llscu!;sod, particularly remembering Woodward's 
and Uunkle'f; charges that th)!i typo of training was capable of training 
the mind through the hand, , . 
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were capable of teaching industrial education courses. It becane evident 

immediately that to take on the responsibilities of a teacher training 

college, guidance was needed from an expert educator, A search began at 

* 30 

once for the right man for the p res idency. ■ Nicholas r>1^jrray Butler was 
selected as the first president of the New York CoMege iov the Training of 
Teachers (later to become kno\m as Teachers College, Columbia University) 
ando simultaneously maintained a post as professoif of philosophy and edu- 
cation at Columbia University. The first announcements of the institution 
r otated, ''for the present at least the instruction given ,wil 1 *be almpst 

•wholjy confined to those hitherto neglected factors in education which may^ 

31 • • ' - ^ * - 

be included under the najiie industrial education/* . ' , - 

^ -In. 1891 Butler resigned his presidency of tlie'New York College 

for the Training of^Tcachers and Walter L. Her^^y became the President* 

The, year 1392 saw the introductipn of a special course in woodworking and 

mechanical drawing given primarily for teachers and supervisors of manual 

training. On July 1, 1893 the degree' conferring power "of the institution 

was placed under the jurisdiction of Columbia University, The growth and 

development of this institution is only one of the many examples of insti- 

tutions that can legitimately be placed under the rubric of Vindustrial 

education,'* In a period of twenty years, Teachers College had developed 



^^Issac Fidwards Clarke, Ar t and Industry, U.S. Bureau of Hducation 
1885-1889, p. 295, cited by Bennett , J frs tory of Manual and Industria^^^ 
Hducatlon 1870-1917, p. 467. 
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Bennett, History of Manual and Indu strial Educa ti on lft 70«'1917 , 
p, 467, . . 
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from a philanthropic endeavor training youn^ children in work skills into 

a teachers' college that stress<?d manual training and ultimately into an 

32 

institution that was an advanced teacher preparatory school . 
J ^ wh ile manual training was being placed -into np nra tion in many 



schools *Ik t :nded to be a gradual and deadly shifting away from its 

original luuoiogy. For example the widely held view that hand learning 

would tend to alter pedagogical learning for the better was proven to be 

untrue. The curriculum' was essentially the same^ and students were still 

taught in the trt?ditional way, only now tools were added. The transfer 

of training idea that manual tr^aining had rested upon was being replaced 

by thfe concept tjiat learning must be directed toward an immediate end. 

Many began to question the goals that manual trainj^ng was aimed at as being 

unattainable. In addition,, as society was changing, manual education 

33 

began to lose its economic relevance , Many of the previously held 
belief?; in favor of manual training (i.e., its moral value, the' ability 
to fhiprove the situation of tlio poor) were later picked up by vocational, 
.education advocates, * 

When the . educational rhetoric shifced its emphasis from manual 
education to vocational education just before the 1900s began, the under- 
lying differonces'did not appear in its methodology nor in its content. 
But they differed in this ■rcspect--manual training was believed to be 
able to train the hand and by so doing i^^is a genci'al cultural education. 
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Fislier, Industrial H ducation ^ p. 102, , ' 
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I,azerson and Gruhh, Ainorica n Hducnt ion and Vocat|onn] j sm, pp, H-IS. 
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Vocational education, on the other hand, was designed to train a student 

34 

"for a specific job. . 

The Industrial Education A';soci*{ion is one example of an experiment ^ 
in the larger mfnual or industri.. I education movement , but certainly there' 



\ 

\ 



were others. For example, thc'Mariual Training High School of Baltimore, 
Maryland opened on March 3, 1884. The Philadelphia Manual Training School 
.opened in 1887. The55-e were among the fir5?t secondary schools to be 

\ 

supported by public funds. Although an example was cited of the devclop- 
ment.of industrial education in New York, the support that wds given to 
this 6^use by the people of Montclair , , New Jersey who voted in 1882 to 
e^tabli^h a piibTic elemerttary manual, school , or the manual training shop 
ostabl'ii?hc(J in 1882, at Jbmestown, New York, as well as countless others 
could havc^been described also, , 

Before concluding the description of '^industrial education*' in the 
United States some additional developments will briefly.be discussed-- 
the Douglas Commission to the Massachusetts Legislature in 1906 and the 
creation of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Hducation . 
It can be argued that these two events combined to mark, in a sense, the 
beginning of the vocational educ^i!i^)n movement. 

From the 1890s to about 1910 the vocational educati oh movement 
began to illicite widespread support fjrom filmost eveVy sector in American 
society that liad an interest in education. Vocational education was ^ 



.' For a dor;crjptlon of tho vocntion.'il education debate and a 

documo'ntary Iri story oT j.tr. jirowtli, ;;cp L.-izorsoii and Gnibb, Amorlcan^ , 

litluctit l on and Vocatjonal i '■.in . , ^.i^i," z^, ' 
,. - ^ _ . . ., ^^j^^ 
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. . ; ^/''wlH.i.rly 1^ to solvc most, if not all, of the growing, r 

-pomAl lip ties industrial i zed society. Tl^e manual training movement, 

v/j.^^./;'" tlu\ of the voc^itional education movement, tended to attract ^ 

Q^^* the,:atte of different parts of society, whereas vocationalism tended 

!^^-'';;^'*t'9 \ol|d|i fy itself around, a strong core that incorporated every group with 

f V v^^^^^^^^^^^ ultimately fostered itself in the creation of 

O:-':-.:; V t^^^ for the fromotion of Industrial Education (N .S .PVI .E .) . 

i'*'-: '' -^v'^'v ■ •^i;".--'^^.^^^ Douglas of Massachusetts appointed a commission 

. L'/^;'./: '/'^^^^^ educ^itional needs of the various 

J/^' :t:.?^:5^^^^stri:^ .'his state : ■ 

0: . [iiie'-ijcport stated] investigate how far ,the needs ^ 

;V:;V.V\''^ existing, institutions, and shall consider what new 

odv;cat|?iid;l effort may he advisable, ;^nd shall make 

'•''/'^'^^^ sucliL investigations - as may be practicable thrruyl) printed 

J-.: ^ '..i'b'p^^^ of experts as to sir.ilar educational 

U / wbrK'. dp^CN P>^/Qt^7^&^^^^^^^^^ the United States government, and 

/ . ' ■ ' ■ by iort\ij:n--idverr>mcht.s . . 

• '-*■'!■'■' • ■' " ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

Fisher believes that the Douglas Commission report tended to carve the 

■ ' ^ of vocational education legislation, and in a sense marked a 

summvltion of the industrial education debate. She also notes that this 

report tended to add little, to the industrial 'education debate that had - 

not already been discussed but summarized .m^y of the arguments that had 

' ' ^ " / 37 

. been projected ' over, the proceeding century ..^ 



See Lazerson and Grubb, American Education and Vocationalism , 

pp. 15-32. • 

' * ■ . ' 

'^^ Report of the Commi'ssion on tndu-strial and Technical Education , 
State of Massachusetts, .1906, pp. 1-2. ^ '/ 
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Eisher, Industrial Education, p. 128. 
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The nouj.^.las Conmiissici)!^ did tend to negatively criticize the existinj:^ 

propraris of manual education and recomcnd that a more industrially-oriented 

educational ^system be established. The Commission went so far as to urj^e 

the creation of separate public trade schools to be run independently from 

the existing, public school system. The Commission's rx^commendations , notes 

Fisher, were interwoven with pleas of a philanthropic nature combining a 

concern .with, the nee^d for skilled laboi^. Tliere was' ailso an appeal for 

38 

"indiKstrial intelli'j^ence" . based fi^ly on '*j-)rinciple5'* combined with a 

request for more democratic educatioiS^nd a new a*nd different view of work 

\ . , -39 

in social terjT^s , 

The Commission recommended for elementary schools a system of: 

[industrial] instruction and practice in the elements of 
productive industry, including agriculture and the mechanic 
• and domestic arts, and that this instruction be of such a i 
character as to secure from it the highest cultural as well 
a,s the highest indu?' i,?! value; [and] that the work in the 
high schools be modified $o that the ^instruction in mathematics, 
the sciences, and drawing shall show the application and use 
of these subjects in industrial life, with especial reference 
to local industries, so that these subjects are not designed 
primarily and solely for academic purposes, but^ghat they may 
be utilized for the purposes of pr^ictical life. 

In this we can see that the Commission recommended that secondar>' schools 

give math and science courses that related to the lo.cal industries and 



38 

The Commission d^^i^ed '^industrial intelligence** as the mental 
power ta see beyond the „spe)bif ic task that one was currently engaged fn. 
It was the ability, in short, tp see each operation in terms of what 
proceeded and what was JjD^follow--^he ability to s^e the whole process 

^ "^^Fisher, Indu strial Educ .n , pp. 128-129. 

"^^ Report of th(f^ C^mission , pp . 123-129, , 
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to thpir needs and also that separate industrial institutions he established > 
to provide, training to students over the age of 14-18, Finally, a state 
commission was established to act as an auditor of industrial schools, to 
establish a State-wide industrial school system, to relate the separate 
industrial school system to that of the state ^ystpm of .public education. 

I^ennctt has summarized the findings of thd commission by noting that 
it showed an -c^^Pessed cpnccrn for training for the vocations , and that 
there' was a practical and a per'sonal interest showTi by manufacti^rers as ' 
well as wcJrking persons, "Students of social phenomena" and education 
showed a theoretical interest in it.' In addition., there was ^not a sufficient 
number of skilled workmen in industries although this lack was not chiefly 

a direct result of insufficient "manual dexterity" but was caased by a ^ 

41 ; ^ ^ 

void in "industrial intelligence," Public schools, according to the 

report, we.re not adequately ineeting the problems of "ihodern industrial 

and social conditions," The public school was viewed a-^ top literary in^ ° 

"spirit, scope and methods," Finally, the report * stressed- that the ex-- 

pense for an industrial educational system was the responsibility of the ^ 

. • 42 V 

States and should therefore be financed by them in whol« or in p^rt , '"^ , 

A second commission was ^-esrfabli shed and it immediately proceecfed- 

t;o carry olit the purpose for which it had been created. -Fisher, points. 

out that in her v. .. on, ' ^ 



41 • ^ ^ ^ t ^ , ^ 

r See Footnote number 38 where the author has defined industrial 



intelligence. 
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'Bennett, History of Manual and Industrial, Education 1870-1917 ; 
pp. 513-514. 
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It [tlic c^otTimissionl avoided the ])hilanthropic and mobility- 
oriented aspects of the previous veport and launched a fairly 
direct appeal for trade traininj^, discussing the questions of 
time and place for such training, Hacli of the Massachusetts 
reports, howevct, reveals an important point; the first, .that' 
a broad industrial education movement was bound to call on 
many of the idcologies^^vhicli had been developing for the past 
century; the .second, that among tliese, the trade school idea 
was dominant, and uncj^ubtly would be the major factor in 
shaping legislation. ' ' . . ^ 

In. 1909 tlie work of the Douglas Commission was taken 'over by the 
State Board of Education. 

.The National Society for the Promotion ^of Industrial Education 
(NSPIE) iit many ways was an extension of the Doiiglas Cominission. The 
findings of the Douglas Commission seemed to typify the attitude that 
^'"'^dustrial education needed the support of government. Thus the NSPIE 
was established for just such a purpose, and by. 1917, with the passage 
of the Smith-Ilughes Act which granted federal funds for vocational schools-, 
they had won their greatest victoiy , 

Those persons who became members of the NSPIE were as diverse in 

44 

their background and thinking as the industrial education movement itself. 
Basically, some of its membership included the following. Dr. James P. 
Haney who was at that time the director of art and manual training of the 

New York City School system, Charle3 R. Richards was professor of manual 

r 

, training at Teachers College, Columbia Universiity w: lad been trained at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), On June 9., 1906 My. \ * • 
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Fisher, Industrial Education , p. 129, 
^^\Vi^., p.. 130,; 
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Richards held a mcctins of interested businessmen and educators, and» 

within a few months the larger organization was established. Henry S. 

Pritchett, who was fit that time president of the Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology, was elected to be president, M, W. Alexander of the General 

Electric Company becaji^e vice president, F, Everet Mac/ became treasurer, 

and Charles R. Richards secretary. The Board of directors also included 

Milton P. Higgins, a Worcester, Massachusetts manufacturer, Robert Woods 

of Boston settlement house fame, Jane Addams of Hull House, Fredrick Taylor 

Frerick Fish, president of American Telephone and Telegraph Co., Samuel 
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Donnelly^ as well as many others. 

It is sufficient for our analysis to stop at this point and merely 
point out that the NSPIE became extremely active in getting legislation 
passed which favored vocational education and which tended to solidif)^* 
the ne^d^ 'of industry and this country into mutual compatability .. 

Berenice M. pisher has identified three fundamental phasjes of*\he 

industrial education movement here in this country. She notes the 

industrial education position' thavti- > . 

. . . emphasizes the prevention and cure of industrial evils ^ 
became prominent before the Civil V/ar; that which stresses 
success and industrial leadership began to attract widespread 
attention in the second half of the century; and the. third 
which contends that industrial education should be aimed at 
training skilled workers as a |gy national resource emerged 
toward the end of the century. . ' 



National Society for the Promotioi^ of Industrial Education, 
Pro.ceedings of the Organization Meetings , Bulletin No. 1 (New York: n.p,, 
1907) . See also Fisher, Industrial Education and Bennett, History of 
Manual and Industrial Education up to 1870 , pp. 517-51S, 

■ : "~" "I I ■ . 
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Fisher points ou^. that thq undcrlyinj^' tlicme, that tended to pervade 
the efforts of t|ie prevcMition-and-cure camp can be temied tlie '^philan- 
thropic'* idea, or the ideal of the "honest worlonan." The ^ theme which 
underlies the rhetoric of tlie second proup Fisher refers to as tlic ideal 
of '^success," or occasionally the ^'enRineerinj:^'' ideal. Finally, the 
notion that seems to dominate the rhetoric of the tliird group which calls 
for industrial education as a method by which to utilize national resources 
is termed the ideal of tlie "skilled worker" or tlie "trade training" ideal. 

In pre~antcbellum America, the idea of industrial education was . 

believed to be a method to modify changes that were occurring in American 

society, ,Some of these changes were occurring wij^thin industry itself, 

A5 industry began to shift toward the greater, use of machinery,- it becaine 

increasingly more necessary to employ people in previously unaccustomed 

settings. The factor>^' system,* argued business people, had made the system 

of apprenticeship obsolete. No longer was the worker a skilled artisan 

making a finished product, but just one of many workers doing one specific 

operation and. perhaps never seeing the relationship of his function to the 

whole product. Fisher states; 

In' occupational term^s , the new order was marked by instability, 
a movement of people into unaccustomed geographic settings <and 
unfamiliar kinds of work. For philanthropic industrial educa- 
tors, the major threat which such uphea^^gl posed was that of 
the loss of -^^independence on the worker. 



"^^Ibid,, pp, 12-13. 
^^Ibid,, p, 14. 
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The wo*ker, accordint^ ^to this position, would be subjected to new types 
of opportunities and would therefoi'e be compelled to leaiTi new methods 
and ways of Qopinp, but, arj^ued the philanthropists, the worker might 
succuinb to these new challenRCS. .The philanthropists believed that this 
type of independence was at the very tore of Ai^erican society, and they 
believed that this typo of independence was not exclusively limited to 
artisans, but also was characteristic of the *'small town and'rural Americans/ 
Therefore, according:: to Fisher, the burden of the 'philajithropically oriented 
industrial education programs was to provide the .mechanism to "preser\'e, 

restore, or recapture that independence which all workers seemed to be in 

49 ; * 

peril of losing." 

But the changes in pre-antebel lum. America went much deeper than 

growth of industry. Society, as previously mentioned, was once viewed as 

a group .'.^f rhomogeneous institutions, all contributing to the education of 

youth.;/ But. even before the troops from Charleston loaded their cannons 

and began their bcjiiibardment of Fort Sumpter on April 12, 1861, which was 

to mark the beginning of the American Civil War, America was changing. 

For example, immigration began to rapidly move forward in the 1830s and 

reached previously unprecedented proportions by the following decade. 

Almost all of these pre-antebellum immigrants dame from the shores of 

, Northern Europe, and approximately 50 percent came from Ireland. A 

^significant percentage of these immigrants bought farms in the Midwest , 

Others, particularly the Irish j after having had bad experietices with fanning 
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in Ircliuul, did not want- to, or could not afford to, buy land, so they 
turned their hopes and aspirations to the cities and found some jobs in 
construction fields or in doriostic endeavors, The^^fisli were also one 
of the first immigrant -{groups to experience prejudice and discrimination. 
Some factories actually wont so far as placing signs stating "Irish need 
not apply/* Tliis type of discrimination, unfortunately, was not, and for 
that matter is not, exclusive of pre-Civil War America, but becanie charac- 
, tcristic of tlie discrimination shown many other immigrant groups, i ,.e , , 
Chinese, Jews', Italians/ etc , 

Society was, ch^anging in some other, more positive, ways. Greater 
productivity and efficiency were occurring in agriculture^ By tlie time 
of the Civil V'ar, the steel plow, the reaper, and the mechanical thresher 
were invented and h.ad revolutionized the agricultural industry. This 
mechanization of faming made specialization a possibility, and tied to ■ 
this was the expansion of markets for *farm goods in the East which^ was 
becoming more and more .industrialized.. Mechanization, in short, made 
specialization prof itible . Subsistence farming quickly disappeared and 
commercial farming emerged.. UTieat, corn, cattie, sheep, and hogs were 
supplied by the West, and in turn the Eastern industries were selling their 
goods to tlie West." » 

By 1860, the railroads had become the principle means of transporta- 
tion of people as well as of various types of goods and services. This 
country was .tied tdgethcr by a vast system of steel rails-. By the time 
of the outbreak of the Civil War, railroad transportation was considerably 
cheaper and much faster than any other form of overland transportation. 



It was not quite as inexpensive as canal or river transportation, but yt 

was niich more dependable, faster, and inore flexible. In addition, it tied 

together many areas of this couTitry that were land-rocked. Als,o, two^vcry 

significant developments ill communication systems--the tcle.tjraph and the 

postal systcm--appeared . By 18S$ the first trans -At 1 ant i|: cable was laid 

By 1S60 there were over. SO, 000 miles of telegraph cab 1^ strung, fand by 

•1861 communication bv cable went from coast to coast. Thus ve see that 

America was chang'ing, and many believed that industrial training possessed 

the key to unlock a solution to America's growing pains. 

Also included under Fisher^s heading of the 'Philanthropic Ideal** 

were those industrial educators who concerneQ\themselves primarily with 

those^ persons w;io had migrated into urban :areas . Of special concern to 

this 'J^oiip was the condition of the children of the worker. Therefore, 

t - . • ' ' ■ 

as a result of this situatipn, prograris of industrial education began to 
* ' ' *^ 

appear as "part of the movements for penal reform, kiTKlergart<^n5 , piay- 

• ' - ■ '/ 

grouncis , and a host of social-work schemes which continued to present 
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themselves through the epd of the century..'* 

The tremendous increase of industrialization, and industrial activity 
th:}t came after the Civil War tended to put the self-madd man in the 
limelight. *Tlais post CiVil War period was matked by enormous economic 
growth. *It saw the development of the Big BusinCj^s ment^ity and saw the 
exploit;/tion of the farmt^r* as well as that of industrial labor. It was^ a 



.pcrio d^^^ ^, governmental corruption by big business and Was an era of th 
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^'Robber Barons^* and *'thc Great Corrupters.^* Tlic widely lield image of the 

self-made man, with the Bij; Business mentality, who had first amassed 

tremendous wealth by cutthroat competition. and then toward the end of the 

century by a shrewd merging of various businesses,, was an extremely patent 

51 ' 

force in the post-Civil War image of industrial education. . 

This hew concept of the ideal of success tended to combine itself ' 

with the concept of the pldlanthropic ideal. Fisher further maJces the 

assertion that as the industrial world grew more complex, ''several ideals 

could thrive, that of the honest workman no less that of the self-made 
52 

man.'* Although the belief in the concept of the worker's independence 

played a' significant ' role in both of tliese ideologies, the attitude of :\ 

social harmony and well-being "within one's o\m group had shaped the 

philanthropic interpretation of independence, its limits were less rigidly 

I 53 

defined in the new sdCial climate." ^ 
However, as Fisher nqtes, the idea of the self-made man was in > 
many ways ironic. She points^^out that»even those who shunned^ education 
and other independent attempts r^t success realized that learning had to, ^ 
be acquired in a social .setti^ig that involved^ Qncolinters with others. 
Therefore they had to attempt to get manufacturing training from the 
people in the shops or factories around them Thus , even ". • . the 



^^Ibid., p. 50,^ 
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proponents of self -education had to acknowledge the role of the settinj; 

54 

as they evolved their formula for success." . . 

lliesc new 'proponents of post -Civil Kar industrial education also 
believed that youtli must get ahead, but strongly clung to the idea that 
at specific times in the lives of youths formal education was of particular 
importance. Keeping these factors in mind, these educators did not reject 
the ideal of the '^self-made man^^ in total but instead used it as a basic 

outline, put together a new idea of success ,- and combined a different view 

' ■ 55 

for career timing as well as for the educational setting. 

Fisher gives cxami^les of such a group of educators \<ho tended to 

mesh their concern -in the 'idea of mobility with a staunch commitment to 

scientific education. She further notes that this group's interpretation 

of social mobility tended to .vary based upon their idea of scientific study 

... Daniel Coit Gilman, at one extreme, thought in term,s 
of membership in a scientific research elite; Andrew hTiLte, 
at the otlier, interpreted ^tientific education in terms of 
technological progress and the ra^^ing up of industrial leaders 
who could build a better country. 

A second group, according to FisherVs categories, was a group of 
engineering educators who followed UTiite's concept and thus believed 
industrial leadership would develop that had its roots firmly planted in 
the sod of science and technology, and one that most assuredly would 
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produce leaders capable and willinf, to lead the nation. However, this group 
was compel ledV^o refine this concept and arrive at a verdict as to the 
attitude that scicjice alone was capable of dictating the qualities for 
leadership positions or whether business ideals were' to be considered. 
Once engineers had resolved this conflict^ and developed their owx\ ideal, 
they then could turn tlicir attentions to the problem of educating people" 
in the lower strata, of the industrial sphere. Mobility for the people in 
the lower stratas of society was .not always believed to be a desirable 
situation. Simultaneously as the engineering educators were abandoning 
their image' of '^rising youth'* secondary school educators were -beginning 
to adapt their position and make the ideal oV the socially mobile engineer 

58 

a significant part' of the plan that they devised for industrial education. 

The third phase of the industrial education movement, as defined 
by Fisher's categories, evolved after the turn of the centur)-. This phase 
encompassed the idea of trade training and seems to have gained wide 
acceptance among professional educators. About 1900, notes Fisher, the 
advocates of trade-schools began to attack the National Education Associa- 
tion and by 1910 came out with a program and gave support to the idea of 

trade training for secondary schools while maintaining a form of manual 

' '59 ' ' 

training in the elementary schools . 

The ideal of the skilled workman encompassed the attitude of 

industrial efficiency which' tended tc^ have conflicting elements. To some. 
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tlic idea of industrial efficiency^, tied to the development of manuf acturinp,; 
and a division of labor, brought with, it feelin;is of eventual prosperity 

'and relative well-being and security to the populace in general. Uowever,' 

• \ ■ ' ' ' . ■ 

not evcrVone felt this way. Some viewed giant industry as a threat to 

the tenets of democracy and equality. The growth of big business resulted i 
circiunscr3\bed mobility. As result , 'the "rags-to-riches** era that cha7:'ac- 
terized the ambitious climber was to be abandoned. The trade-school / 
advocates i^rc forced to Hevelop a new idea that could reach a workable 
compromise between the pre -antcbel lum ideal of the honest workman with 
that of the mobile workman, . , ^ . . 

Industpal* management--or as Fisher calls it, "circumscribed mp- 
bility"--is or^e example of this new compromise. Here planning each 
phase of produi^tion was analyzed. Thus the educational tasK' became one 
of devising ah Wustrial training in an industrial yorld that w?\s becoming 
increasingly more complex and which tended to break pro4uction do\s'n into 
minute tasks and occuaptional niches. However, the division of labor was . 
not the only method tOcachieve efficiency for it was felt that it was 

possible to break a task down too much and thus have a "negative impact on 
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efficiency. 

Before the turn of the twentieth century, exponents of industrial 
education seemed not to concern themselves with the geographic settings 
upon which their plans would be utilizod. Industrial educators tended 
to assume that many of their concept^would be put afito'use in the North- 
east sii>cc that the heaviest industrialized area of this country. The 
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point that is' to he stressed . :uul tliat Pishcr also not'. . is that as 
industrlali'zat ion spread and workers souj^ht training in order to become 
economical iy inde])endont, communities, particularly heavily industrialized 
areas, b^fan to modify the profjrams that they developed to fit their 
individi\ul needj^ . * . . * / 

' In anaii^^irpg /thi^s movement i t becomes' clear that each phase over- 

lapped yith onor^nbther. Actually,- industrial e.ducation>n^ay be more 

accurately . viewed; as a philosophy- or type t!i£.- edycation. that existed similar 

• ■ •' ' ■ y ' ' ' 
to lab-eling a ty])G of educAticn post- seconjdary Just 'as 

' * • ' .' ' - '• ',.>. -r ' ■' ■■ ■ "' .t^j-'^ 

type?, of education may var^ .from.place to./pla.ce, so did industrial education 

and if one reads the Carnegie'»G9™rissi(5Tr' Report , Toward a Learning Society , 

it will be noted that ^iierc a^^ many typos of post-secondary educationjat 

institutions, i.e., (1) cplleges:. Universities , community colleges, (2). ^ 

■ ' ' ^ ^ - 

private trade, technical and voCationMl schopls, (3) educational programs 

in business and industry, (4) educational opportunities .in the military, 

^ . \ " '61 . 

etc., to name just a few. ' > 

In conclusion, v/e have seen that industrial education was extremely 
relevant to the needs of a changing society in that it provided a ][)ragmatic 
approach to education leading to skills for^ employment and, in this way, 
allowed people to make a positive; contTibution to society\ An important 
aspect of industrial education waS .tha:1: '^it 'helped .to trairi the students' 
mind through the traitiing of the *^hand, " i^nd thus^ was 'considered to be a()s 

• broad and liberal' as^ -intell-ectual .f raini^ It also led to the upward > 
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Carnegie Commission, Toward a Learning Society , 



mobility (jf 'Uudents . V/lu'ttvjr thii; is [y)0(l 4r.1)ad \% not for us to say 
Wliat w.e are saylnp., hov/cver, \% -that ohvi ou^/ comparisons can "be drawn 

f - ■•■ ■ •■' 

-between ttin iiviu'.tri a] cducatron inovcmcnt and debate of ovir c-ducati onal 
his.tory and the concept of career education today, and the conclusions 
are left for thr reader to dctcnniiK!, . , 
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